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February, 1956 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


Do you like to receive letters? Of course 
you do. Everyone likes to receive letters ad- 
dressed to him personally, because it shows 
that someone is thinking about him. 

Your editors enjoy letters, too, especially 
when they come from you. That’s why we 
are writing this letter to you now. We should 
like to hear from all of you. What a nice, 
big bag of mail all your letters would make! 
The postman would have to have a lot of 
help. Perhaps he would need a truck, or 
maybe two! 

Write us and tell us what you like best 
about your new WEE WispoM. Don’t you 
think it is much easier to read? Have you 
liked the cartoon, “The Antics of Andy 
Ant” ? Or would you prefer stories in rhyme, 
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like the Peeky and Squeaky stories? Do you 
like to color the paper dolls, or would you 
rather have them in color? Do you enjoy 
having a prayer thought for each day instead 
of the Magic Pillow verses? Do you enjoy 
the continued stories, or do you like your 
stories to be short? 

There are so many things we'd like to ask 
you if we could come to your homes and talk 
with you! Since we can’t do that, won’t you 
just write us a nice, chatty letter and tell us 
all the things you would like to say if we 
were there? 

We'll be watching for your letters. 


Editor 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


I MADE a lacy valentine 

That’s meant for you, dear Mother mine! 
I sketched a dainty cupid’s head 

And glued it on a heart of red. 


Then on a mat of paper lace, 
I fastened several hearts in place. 

On it I wrote, “Dear Mother mine, 
I hope you'll be my valentine!” 


‘ye 
is 
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By Seth Harmon 


I. WAS Tuesday afternoon, the day before 
Valentine Day. The fifth-grade girls at West 
Side School had invited the boys to stay after 
dismissal and make valentines. The boys de- 
cided they did not want to. “Paper hearts and 
ribbon bows are for girls,” was the way 
Howie put it. 

“Come over to my house instead and 
watch Sagebrush Sheriff on TV,” Bill sug- 
gested after the closing bell rang. Bill was 
wearing the deputy sheriff's badge he had 
received for three box tops and twenty-five 
cents. 

Dick hesitated. “I heard Wendy mention 
that they’re having cream puffs for refresh- 
ments after the valentines are made. Are you 


Sandwich 


fellows sure we want to miss out on them?” 
“Cream puffs! Why didn’t somebody tell 


us about this before?” Bill demanded, turn- 


ing around short and starting back up the | 


school steps. 


“Sure thing! Who said we don’t like to 


make valentines?” grinned Howie. Miss 


Martin and the girls were already hard at — 


work around the work table when the boys 
came in. 


“Are we in time for refreshments?” 


Howie intended to say. But when he looked | 


around, he asked instead, ‘“What’s going on 
here?” 

“We're making valentines,” Janice re- 
plied. She picked up an old inner tube and 
carefully snipped out a small rubber walrus. 
Wendy, meanwhile, melted a bit of sealing 


wax and dabbed wax hoofs on a velvet horse i 


she had cut out. Other girls were working 
with bottle corks, tin foil, old felt pennants, 
cotton, buttons, beads, and sandpaper. 
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Bill blinked. “Whoever saw valentines 
like these?” he asked his pals. 

“Nobody.” Gay laughed good-naturedly. 
“These aren’t ordinary valentines. They have 
to be extra special!” 

“Tell them. We need their help,” Wendy 
said mysteriously. 

So Janice took over. It was her idea in the 
first place. 

“Well, I was in the stationery store, trying 
to make up my mind which of two valentines 
to buy for Mother. You know how hard it 
is to choose sometimes. Then I noticed an- 
other girl who was picking hers out with- 
out any trouble. So I asked her which of my 


- two valentines she liked better. She ran her 


finger tips over both of them and said she 
liked the one with the pretty satin heart.” 
The boys began to fidget. “Hey, Wendy, 
I'm getting awfully hungry,” Howie said. 
“How soon do we tackle those cream puffs?” 
“Please don’t interrupt. I’m not nearly 


_ through,” Janice went on. “‘I asked the clerk 
__ if she knew who the nice girl was. It turned 


out she lives over in Center City—at the 
Lighthouse School for the Blind.” 

Bill blinked at his sister. “You mean— 
the girl who picked out Mother's valentine 
for you—couldn’t see?” 

“Not exactly,” Janice corrected. “She sees 
very well with her finger tips. But the clerk 


_ told me there are very few valentines you 


can see by feeling.” 


Nobody said anything until Dick closed 
his eyes and ran his fingers over the rubber 
walrus. Then, “I get it!” he cried. “You 
gitls are making ‘feeling’ valentines. Are 
you going to give them all to the girl Janice 
met in the store?” 

It was Miss Martin’s turn: “When Janice 
mentioned the Lighthouse School, I remem- 
bered Mrs. Simpson at the Red Cross. She 
gave me a list of all the pupils’ names. 
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We're making a valentine for each one. Af- 
terward, Mrs. Simpson will stamp our names 
and messages on the valentines in Braille, so 
the blind children can read them.” 

“Say, this is getting interesting!’ Dick ex- 
claimed, pulling up a chair. “I think I'll glue 
a little cork sailboat on a tin foil ocean. I'll 
make wrinkles in the tin foil to feel like 
waves and put some cotton clouds in the 
sky.” 

“Tl make a funny valentine with Popeye 
and his can of spinach,” Howie decided. Pop- 
eye was Howie's favorite comic-strip char- 
acter. 

Nobody had to ask Bill what he would 
make. He polished his sheriff's badge with 
his red bandanna and drawled, “Tell ya 
what, pardners. I reckon I'll jest put a little 
bit of the ol’ west on my valentine.” 


Everybody laughed. This was going to be 
fun. Such unusual valentines as the fifth 
graders turned out that afternoon probably 
had never been seen before. It was surprising 
how clever the girls and boys were, with 


_ Miss Martin’s help, at creating interesting 


pictures that could be felt. A scrap of Turk- 
ish towel made a shaggy pup. Wendy sewed 
dainty sequins on a graceful fish for scales. 
Beads became eyes; embroidery floss became 
hair. 

Bill’s valentine was the oddest of all. No- 
body could quite decide just what part of 
the Old West his picture was supposed to 
represent. “I can’t figger out how city dudes 
like you can be so stupid,” he said in his best 
cowboy language. “This here’s a corner of 
Sheriff Sagebrush’s ranch. Those three pieces 
of sandpaper yonder are sand hills, one be- 
hind the other. Touch this long, slim piece 
of steel wool, an’ you'll know what a saguaro 
cactus feels like. Them thar broom straws is 
fence posts, an’ the knotted string is barbed 
wire.” Everybody laughed again. ’ 
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The fifth graders were all excited next 
morning when Miss Martin introduced them 
to Mrs. Simpson. She showed them how little 
raised dots are arranged in groups of from 
one to six, each different group representing 
a different letter in the alphabet, so blind 
persons can read. 

The youngsters had already decided on a 
short message for each valentine. Now they 
decided which valentine to send to each girl 
and boy on the list, and Mrs. Simpson 
stamped the names on the envelopes. Finally, 
the fifth graders dropped their valentines 
into a pretty valentine box the girls had 
made. 

“This is the nicest valentine gift I ever 
saw,” Mrs. Simpson told Miss Martin. “It’s 
especially thoughtful of your class to give 
it to children they have never met.” 

“I guess we feel sorry for the blind girls 
and boys,” Howie put in. 

“Yes,” Bill added sadly. “They must not 
have much fun,” 

This seemed to amuse Mrs. Simpson very 
much. She said, “I think you fifth graders 
need to visit our sightless friends in Center 
City. I'm sure they would enjoy meeting you. 
Why not get your parents’ permission to de- 
liver your valentines in person after school 
this afternoon? Miss Martin and I can ar- 
range to take you to Center City in cars. 
We'll be back in time for supper.” 


The fifth graders from West Side School 
were noisy enough on the journey to Center 
City. But when the cars pulled up in front 
of the big brick building, they became 
strangely silent. As they followed Mrs. Simp- 
son and Miss Martin inside, they could 
scarcely believe that the shouts and laughter 
they heard coming from the gymnasium was 
being made by sightless children. 

It was harder still to believe that the boys 


who were having a track meet in the gym- | 


nasium could not see. “Let’s watch the relay 
race,” 
strolled over to the indoor track. 

“Rua!” 
around just in time to see a boy dash up and 
thrust a bell into his hand, Bill gulped. He ~ 


had not realized he was standing in the place — 


where the next runner should take up the 
race. 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” the 
panting runner shouted at him. Bill started — 
running as fast as he could. There was noth- 
ing else to do. He ran between a pair of 
guide wires that were stretched waist-high 
the length of the gym. 
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Poor Bill. Just as he was about to hand the 
bell to the next runner, he dropped it on the 
floor with a clatter. Before he could pick it 
up, his opponent had passed his bell on to 
the next runner, who was well on his way. 
“T’m sorry,” Bill told the boy. “I don’t know 
how I could be so clumsy.” 


“Forget it,” the other boy called back. 
“We all drop things sometimes, I'll try to 
make up the time we lost.” And that was 
just what the speeding Randy proceeded to 
do. Bill was the first to shake his hand when 
their team won the relay. 

“Boy,” said Bill, “you're jet-propelled!” 

Janice called her brother over to the hand- 
work tables, where the Lighthouse girls were 
chatting above the click of their knitting 
needles and the hum of electric sewing ma- 
chines. “Bill, this is Joanne. I met her in the 
stationery store, remember? Look at the 
beautiful Angora sweater she’s knitting.” 

“It ought to be beautiful,” Joanne replied. 
“I had to rip out stitches three times.” 

Bill grinned. “That reminds me of the 
necktie you started knitting for me Christmas 
before last, Sis. Whatever happened to that?” 

Janice did not say. She was ashamed to let 
Joanne know she had lost patience with it 
and left it in her bureau drawer. 

When it came time for the valentine box, 
everyone trooped into the recreation hall. 
Louise, another pupil at the school, acted as 
postmistress, She read each name with her 


_ finger tips and called it aloud, and the girl 
or boy came forward to claim the valentine. 


Giggles and squeals of pleasure followed, 


_ as the sightless youngsters felt their valen- 
_ tines, Then, because these unusual “feeling 


pictures” were much too good to keep to 
themselves, they spread all the valentines 
on a big table so they could walk around and 
feel all of them. 

The boys laughed as they examined the 
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funny valentines the fifth-grade boys had 
made. “How pretty!” exclaimed the girls 
over the silky hearts and flowers their new 
girl friends had put on theirs. 

“This one I don’t understand,” spoke up 
one boy after another as they came to the 
valentine Bill had made. “Could be a railroad 
track or a ladder,” guessed one, feeling the 
straws and string. 

“Or a big, fat caterpillar,” chuckled an- 
other, lingering over the wad of steel wool. 

“I know what it is,” said a very small boy 
with a very big voice. “It’s a sandpaper sand- 
wich. And this is the pickle.” Everybody 
roared with laughter—everybody except 
Bill. He had not intended to make a funny 
valentine. 

“You're all wrong,” Bill’s new friend, 
Randy, spoke up. He ran his fingers over the 
sandpaper and said, “It’s a praitie scene, of 
course. Can’t you feel the sand dunes? This 
is a cactus, and that’s a fence along a water 
hole. I wouldn’t be surprised if this is part 
of Sheriff Sagebrush’s ranch.” 

“Hurrah for Randy!” shouted Bill. He 
took off his sheriff's badge and pinned it on 
Randy's sweater. That’s how it happened 
that Bill and Randy came to “watch” Sheriff 
Sagebrush together on many a visiting day 
after that. And Joanne and Janice did their 
knitting together, too. 

Whenever West Side School had a special 
holiday program, they invited their friends 
from Center City to visit their school. And 
the two groups enjoyed many Saturday pic- 
nics together on the Lighthouse School’s 
shady lawn. 

“Just think,” Janice often said afterward, 
“it all started when Joanne helped me pick 
out Mother's valentine!” 

“And don’t forget the sandpaper sand- 
wich,” Randy always says with a knowing 
smile. 
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} pawed the ground in his stable 
with rapid, impatient stabs with one front | 
foot. His feed was late this morning. At the | 
sound of the bars sliding in the barn door,he 4, 
whinnied in his pony way: 

“All right, Tony, here comes your break- 
fast,” Ronnie called out, but not in his usual, ; t 
cheery voice. Cin 

He went to the feed room and returned, 
with a cup of feed, opened the stable door, 


I su 

and, gently pushing the pony’s nose aside, 
= he f 
poured the feed into the trough. Tony began © 
eating hungrily. Ronnie stroked his coat of 
it or 
; soft, dark hair. r 

“My, but you're a pretty little horse, Tony. 


I don’t blame Mr. Oaks for buying you. It’s — 
been swell to get to keep you this year, and — 
I don’t want to give you up; but Mrs. Ross — 
says Tommy can’t manage you for a year or 
two yet. Besides, she needs the money. Her | 
nursery room is too small. If she had more’ 
room, she could take more children, and_ 
that would help her a lot.” Ronnie laid his — 
head on the animal’s shoulder and swal-— 
lowed hard. “You've been happy here, 
haven’t you, Tony?” 
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By Ruby Lester Davis 


Tony flicked his ears back and forth. He 
liked to be caressed. Now he turned his 
face to Ronnie, strewing feed on the boy's 
fresh sweater. 

“Oh, Tony, you’re a pig with feed, but I 
love you,” he said, brushing the oats from 
his sweater. “You love me, too, don’t you?” 

Tony whinnied softly, strewing more oats. 

“Ronnie!” It was Susie, who was in the 
first grade, calling from the back porch. 
“We're going to miss the school bus if you 
don’t come on!” 

Ronnie poured another cup of feed into 
the trough, pressed his face against Tony’s, 
and then hurried toward the house. He 
paused in the basement doorway for a last 
look toward the barn. Tears trickled down 
his cheeks. The red bandanna he wore 
around his neck when riding Tony lay on 
the stairs. He dried his eyes with it, folded 
it, and laid it carefully on a nearby shelf be- 
fore going up the steps. 

“Is Tony well curried, Ronnie?” Mrs. 
Crane asked. 

“Yes, Mother, he’s all ready for Mr. Oaks. 
I sure do wish we could have bought him,” 
he replied quietly. 

Mother held his jacket while he slipped 
it on. “We would have if we could, Ronnie,” 
she said. “Perhaps Buster Oaks will invite 
you over to ride him sometime.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Mrs. Ross you'd 
shovel snow for her or something and pay 
for him yourself?” asked Susie. 

“Ronnie would be shoveling snow a long 
time, Susie, to pay for Tony. He is a fine, 
smart pony,” Mrs. Crane replied, giving 


.. both children a loving hug as they went out 


to meet the bus. 


“He won't forget our place, will he, Moth- 
er?” Ronnie asked. 
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“Not for a while. The Oakses have a nice 
pasture. He'll learn to like it—and Buster, 
too, I hope,” she added. 


The school bus drove up. Ronnie turned to 
his mother impulsively, “Couldn’t I be late 
to school this one morning? I'd like to see 
Tony safely into the trailer.” 

Mrs. Crane hesitated a moment; then, 
helping Susie aboard, she told the driver, 
“Ronnie will come on later.” 

“Thank you, Mother,” Ronnie said. “He 
might be afraid of the trailer without me.” 

Mr. Oaks and his helper, Sam, soon ar- 
rived. A small green horse trailer was at- 
tached to the car. 

“Ronnie will bring the pony out and help 
you load him, Mr. Oaks,” Mrs. Crane said. 

“Oh, it won’t be any trouble to load him.” 
Mr. Oaks laughed. “I’ve loaded bigger 
horses than Tony.” He was a big, husky man 
with a kind face. 

At the barn Ronnie ran the brush over 
Tony. It was a habit he had when taking 
him out of his stall. 

“Tl come to see you, Tony,” he whispered 
in the pony’s ear. Tony pressed his nose 
against the boy’s hand. They understood 
each other. 

Sam backed the trailer up to the barn. 
Mr. Oaks let down the tail gate. Sam came 
toward Tony with a brand-new halter. The 
pony stared at him, wheeled around, and 
dashed out through the back entrance, head- 
ing for the pasture. 

“Hey, Tony, come back here!” Ronnie 
cried, running after him. Mr. Oaks took the 
halter from Sam and followed Ronnie. 

Tony had stopped and thrown his head 
up. Ronnie ran to him and put his arms 
around his neck as Mr. Oaks came up. At 
sight of the halter, Tony gave a snort and, 
breaking loose from Ronnie, galloped gaily 
down the hill toward the branch. 
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“Is he always hard to catch?” asked Mr. 
Oaks. 

“No, sir. I’ve never seen him act like 
this before,” Ronnie replied. “I'll get his 
own halter. Maybe he doesn’t like yours.” 
Ronnie hurried back to the barn. With 
Tony’s halter he ran down to the branch. 
Tony was drinking from the stream. He 
raised his head and stood perfectly still 
while Ronnie slipped the halter on his head. 
Together they walked up the hill. 

Mr. Oaks took the lead rope. “We'll get 
along,” he said, reaching out to pat Tony. 
But Tony would have none of it. He reared 
straight up, as if he would paw Mr. Oaks. 

“I understood you to say when I came 
to see him that he didn’t have bad habits.” 
Mr. Oaks looked at Ronnie accusingly. 

“I did say that, and I’ve never seen him 
act this way. He’s always been good with 
me,” Ronnie defended Tony and himself. 


Ton reared 
straight up. 


“Well, lead him into the trailer.” Mr. 
Oaks handed over the lead rope and went 
ahead. Ronnie led Tony behind him. What 
was the matter with Tony? Did he really 
understand that he was leaving Ronny ? 

“Lead him over the tail gate,” Mr. Oaks 
said, but Tony balked. Not one foot would 
he put on the lowered gate. 

“Come on, Tony,” Ronnie coaxed, stand- 
ing up in the trailer and pulling on the rope. 
“Be a good boy.” But Tony stood his ground. 

“Get behind him, Sam, and give him a 
little push,” Mr. Oaks said. 

But that was a sad mistake. As Sam 
pushed, Tony kicked backwards. 

Ronnie sprang to the ground beside the 
pony. His face showed genuine alarm. 


“Please, Sam, don’t push him again! He’s | 
never been pushed since I’ve been taking care 


of him! Hehe doesn’t understand it!” 

“Drive to the road, Sam,” Mr. Oaks said. 
“Back up to the bank. Then he can walk in. 

“Bring him on,” he said to Ronnie. 

Ronnie, leading Tony, followed slowly. 
He patted the pony’s neck. “IJ know—you 
don’t want to go, do you, Tony?” he said. 

Tony tossed his head. 

Sam had the trailer in place—its floor level 
with the bank. “Ride him in,” Mr. Oaks 
said to Ronnie; “he won’t know he’s walk- 
ing into the trailer.” 


Ronnie sprang astride Tony. Tony took a 


few steps forward. Then he stopped. To 
Ronnie's urging, he only pawed the ground. 

“Well, well!” Mr. Oaks pushed his hat 
back on his head, jammed his hands deep 
into his pockets, and stood looking at Tony. 
“I don’t know whether I want you or not,” 
he said. 


Neither one of them had seen Mrs. Ross 
coming up the bank. “What's the trouble?” 


she inquired. 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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What the story told before: 


Dave and Bonnyellen Holden and Bonnyellen’s 
young brother, Eben Guthrie, were traveling across 
southern Kansas to Oklahoma. Bonnyellen and 
Dave rode in the covered wagon, and Eben lead 
their pack mule, Rough. When a patch of huge 
sunflowers came into sight, they were delighted. 
It meant a dwelling place and water! 

“We're in Oklahoma!” Dave cried when they 
neared the patch. About that time, Rough dis- 
appeared. He had fallen through the roof of a 
dugout belonging to Cass and Slim Ross, The 
Rosses were leaving the next day in search of 
gold. They offered the Holdens the use of the dug- 
out, their farm tools, and most of their supplies 
in exchange for the use of Rough. Dave, Bonny- 
ellen, and Eben decided to live in the dugout until 
they could plant crops and build a sod house. 

Bonnyellen cooked a delicious meal that eve- 
ning, and Eben slept in the dugout with Cass and 
Slim, while Dave and Bonnyellen slept in the 
covered wagon, 

In the night, Eben was awakened by a furry 
little animal that was dragging one of his shoes 
across the dugout floor. It was a strange and inter- 
esting little animal. Cass said it was a wood rat. 

After Cass and Slim Ross had left the dugout, 
the Holdens discovered that Bonnyellen’s pearl- 
handled knife and Dave’s stickpin were missing. 
They watched as the Rosses moved across the 
prairie, and saw three persons coming. They must 
be neighbors, they decided, and they wondered if 
the Rosses had taken something from them, too. 
Give and take! Was that a custom of the new 
country ? 
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By Mildred H. Comfort 


Part Two 


te THREE settlers—the man, the wom- 
an, and the little girl—stood there, silhouet- 
ted against the spring sky that was brighten- 
ing with streamers of light and color, They 
kept waving until Cass and Slim Ross and 
the mule, Rough, had melted into the dis- 
tance. Then they turned and walked toward 
the dugout. Eben watched them with a swift- 
ly beating heart, and he knew, from Dave's 
sharp intake of breath, that Dave was just as 
excited as he was. He felt Bonnyellen’s hand 
reaching for his. 

“Neighbors,” she breathed. 

“They must be the other settlers Ross told 
me about,” Dave said, “They live over yon- 
der in a sod house. They're farmers.” 

“Farmers should prove better neighbors 
than prospectors,” Bonnyellen said. “Go and 
meet them, Dave. Eben and I will wait here.” 

Eben watched Dave as he greeted the new- 
comers. The man was tall, with broad shoul- 
ders. He walked with the easy slouch of a 
man who walks a great deal, his steps long 
and his arms hanging lax. He looked almost 
as though he were going to fall forward. 

Beside the man tripped a little girl whose 
pigtails bobbed merrily. On that seemingly 
sunburned prairie, she was finding wild 
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Dear Father-God, 
Direct my feet, 
That | may safely 
Cross the street. 


flowers. As she came nearer, Eben saw that 
her flowers were purple and white and that 
they looked like bells. 

The third person was an older woman, a 
tall woman whose wide, full skirt blew 
against her legs as she strode beside the man. 
Her face and hair were sunburned, but her 
eyes were dark and bright in her narrow face. 
She carried her sunbonnet, swinging it by the 
strings, and her smile was full of light. 

The greetings were so full of friendliness 
that Eben wished the family back on the 
Kansas farm could see them now. 

“‘Name’s Peckham, Hobart Peckham,” the 
man boomed. “But I’m known as Hob. Be- 
ing neighbors, I’ll expect all of you to call 
me Hob. This is my little girl, Jennie, a 
natural-born prairie girl if ever there was 
one. And this is my sister, the kind of per- 
son you can’t get along without. She came 
to take care of Jennie when her mother died. 
Everybody calls her Aunt Sally.” 

“Mighty nice of you to come and see us,” 
Dave said. “It must have been quite a walk.” 

“Only seven miles,” Hob said. “Distances 
are deceiving in this country. That’s our 
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house over there against the horizons, just a 
blot on the landscape.” 

“It’s a nice, comfortable house,’ Aunt 
Sally declared. “Don’t you go and belittle ~ 
it, Hob.” 


“I'm so glad to have neighbors,” Bonny- : 
ellen said graciously. “How did you happen e 
to hear about us so quickly? We've been bi 
here only a few days.” a 

“Cass Ross’s son told us,” Aunt Sally an- 
swered. “Slim rode over on that mule of SI 
yours. He said his pa wanted us to know— tt 
thought we ought to come right away this E 
mornin’ so you wouldn’t have time to get p 
lonesome.” 

“That was very thoughtful,” Bonnyellen te 


said politely. Eben knew why her voice had 
that “too polite” tone. 

“Cass Ross is thoughtful,” Aunt Sally as- 
sured Bonnyellen. “And he’s always kind, oy 
and never lets his right hand know what his th 
left hand does. He didn’t seem to have much 
on his pack mule. You don’t suppose he left 
behind too many provisions, thinking maybe 
you'd get low.” 

“Just flour and sugar, I believe,” Bonny- 
ellen said. 

“Flour’s hard to come by,” Aunt Sally wor- 
ried. “It’s just like Cass to short himself. I 
remember once when he went to the mill— 
it’s a three-day journey, you know—we all 
borrowed off him till he didn’t have enough 
for himself. Had to make the trip again.” 

“I don’t like to borrow,” Bonnyellen said 
hurriedly. “Mr. Ross lent us his dugout and 
gave us such supplies as he didn’t need in 
exchange for the use of the mule.” 

“Oh!” Aunt Sally was silent. 

“I don’t like to borrow,” Bonnyellen said 
again, leading the way into the dugout. 

“Who does?” Aunt Sally sounded pert. 
“But old rules don’t always work in this 
new country.” 
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Hob was already leading Dave out on the 
ptairie to show him the best way to plant 
corn and sorghum. Eben listened to his cheer- 
ful voice as he explained to Dave why a sod 
house was the best for the climate, warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Dave asked num- 
erous questions, everything from how to 
break the sod for planting to how wide to 
cut the strips for building the house. 

Jennie tagged Eben wherever he went. 
She scarcely gave him any time to listen to 
the men. She asked about his home back 
East, as she called Kansas. She wanted es- 
pecially to know about his pets. When he 
told her about Shep and Tabby and the kit- 
tens, she said, “I have a pet, too—a wood 
rat.” 

“I never liked rats.” Eben shivered. 

“You'll like my pet,” Jennie insisted. 
“She’s a mamma wood rat, and she’s got 
three little ones. You could pick one for a 
pet.” 

Eben felt like saying no, thanks, but Jen- 
nie’s eyes had fairly misted with admiration 
as he talked of his own pets back home, and 


he felt that he should admire hers—if pos- 
sible. Besides, Jennie made him feel impor- 
tant, asking him all about Kansas. To fur- 
ther impress her, he showed her the silver 
dollar Grandfather Guthrie had given him. 
She was duly impressed all right: he guessed 
she had never held a silver dollar in her hand 
before. 

She said she had had a necklace made of 
gold nuggets once. That was when Hob was 
prospecting in the Black Hills. But Hob was 
not like Cass Ross and Slim: Hob loved the 
land more than he loved mines. He loved 
farming; he loved to make things grow. 

“Where are your gold nuggets now?” 
Eben asked as he and Jennie walked along 
the trail so Jennie could show him the wild 
flowers. 

“In Papa’s desk somewhere,” Jennie an- 
swered lightly. ‘The string broke long ago, 
and Papa’s desk is so full that it’s hard to 
find anything. But I'll show them to you 
some day.” 

“I'd like to see them,” Eben said. 

“Put your dollar away,” Jennie suggested. 


“What's that?” 
Eben jumped. 
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Eben reached his dollar. It was gone! 


“If you’re going with me to see the mother 
wood rat, you'd best leave it in a safe place. 
It might fall out of your pocket in the can- 
yon.” 

Eben rushed into the dugout where Bonny- 
ellen and Aunt Sally were visiting over some 
quilt pieces, and he laid the silver dollar on 
the crate beside his cot that served as a wash- 
stand. Bonnyellen had given him that crate 
for his very own washstand. He kept his 
clothes inside and his own basin and water 
pitcher on the top. Nobody ever touched 
anything on his washstand. 

Climbing down into the canyon with Jennie 
was fun. She showed Eben where every little 
spring bubbled up and where the whitest 
layers of gypsum could be found. She pointed 
out hardwoods and evergreens, and she 
showed him nut trees and grapes and per- 
simmons. 

The persimmons were a beautiful orange- 
red, and Eben stood up on a rock to reach 
one. 

“Don’t!” Jennie shouted. “Don’t try to 
eat it. They’re not good until after the frosts 
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come. We always let them hang on the trees 
until then. Please don’t-——” 

But Eben bit through the handsome skin 
and pulp into the seed. Then the wriest ex-” 
pression came over his face as he spat out 
the pulp and cast the rest of the fruit into 
the canyon. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he muttered. 

“I did,” said Jennie. “But you bit into it 
before I could stop you. Here are some 
grapes. They're good.” 

“They're green,” Eben cried. 

“But they're ripe while they’re still green,” 
Jennie insisted. 

It was getting hot among the rocks. One 
thing was certain, Jennie knew the trail. 
Sometimes it looked as though they were 
facing a pile of rocks, but Jennie would find 
the way around. At last, they came to a sort 
of cave that had been blasted. 

“Here we are,” Jennie said. “The Rosses 
once tried to find gold here.” 

“Where is your pet?” Eben asked. 

“She’s in there.” Jennie went forward 
softly. ‘‘She’s got a nest.” 

The quiet air scented with evergreens was 
suddenly filled with a loud sound. 

“What's that?” Eben jumped. “Sounds a 
lot like the drumming of partridges, back 
home.” 

“It is drumming,” Jennie explained. “But 
it’s a wood rat. He drums on the ground with 
his hind feet, sometimes with his tail. The 
drumming is a warning that somebody is 
coming. The wood rats hear us.” 

As they entered the cavelike opening, Eben 
sniffed the air. “Smells musky to me,” he 
said. 

“Father says it’s only the males that have 
a musky smell,” Jennie offered. “The odor 
is part of a system of signals or something. 
The mother rat has no odor. She’s very clean 
smelling.” 
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“I don’t see her.” Eben peered into the 
shadows. 

Jennie pointed to a nest on a low ledge. 
It looked much like a hen’s nest. In it Eben 
saw three very handsome little animals. The 
gray fur was so fine and fluffy that he reached 
out to stroke it. These were certainly not 
like the rats back home. These were soft 
little animals with large ears and bright 
black eyes. Only, the eyes were closed except 
for little slits. 

Suddenly there streaked past Eben’s hand 
a larger streak of dark fur, and the mother 
wood rat sat down in the nest with a quick 
cuddling movement, like a hen protecting 
her chicks. Jennie spoke comfortingly, but 
the big, dark eyes of the wood rat were on 
Eben, not at all assured that all was well. 

The two children backed away and 
crouched in some scrub pine at the door of 
the entrance to the cavelike opening. But 
the mother wood rat was not deceived. She 
rose from her nest, with one of her young 
clinging to her. Carefully, but swiftly, she 
began climbing the wall of the cave to an 
opening above. 

“Look out!” Eben cried. “You'll fall!” 

“Please be careful!” Jennie begged. “You 
see, Eben, usually a mother rat would have 
the nest better protected. This one made her 
nest in the open. She was not afraid of me.” 

The mother wood rat scrambled back and 
took the second baby away. 

Eben said, “I’m going to look closer at 
the third one while she’s gone.” 

He crept in, with Jennie beside him, and 
looked down at the biggest wood rat of the 
three. The little fellow opened his eyes and 
blinked. When Eben petted him, he snug- 
gled, unafraid, against the warm hand. He 
even opened his dark eyes and blinked, and 
his whiskers moved a little. 


“He must be seventeen days old,” Jennie 
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decided, “because they open their eyes at 
seventeen days. At three weeks they're 
weaned and begin eating green food.” 

“What do they eat?” Eben asked. 

“Berries and grains and nuts, just like 
squirrels,” Jennie answered. “They love 
mushrooms, and even puffballs when they're 
too big and old for us to enjoy. Sometimes 
when food is scarce and it’s wintry, they eat 
bark.” 

The mother wood rat came scurrying, and 
now she made a great noise and showed her 
teeth. She carried the last young one more 
slowly, for he was heavier than the others. 

“He's mine,” Eben decided. “He’s my 
choice for a pet, And I'll call him Woody.” 


Everybody was busy the next few weeks. 
Dave plowed the sod, and Eben helped him 
plant broomcorn. In his spare time Eben 
chopped out layers of gypsum and carried it 
down in pails to the open place in front of 
the dugout. Hob had suggested that the 
Holdens gather gypsum to be made into 

(Turn to inside back cover) 


Dear God, I've.made 
Mistakes today; 
Forgive me for 


Each one, I pray. 
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Whew Jesus was only twelve, even the 
great teachers at the temple had been amazed 
by His wise sayings. After Jesus was a grown 
man, He went about teaching in the streets, 
on hillsides—anywhere people gathered. 

Jesus wanted people to be strong and 
happy. If they were sick, He healed them 
and showed them how good thoughts helped 
them to keep well. If they were troubled, He 
taught them about God’s love for man. He 
told them God would give them everything 
they needed if they would only believe in 
Him. 

Jesus also showed them that if God gave 
them all good, they must be willing to give 
their best to God. They must be kind, for- 
giving, and loving. 

People liked to listen to Jesus. News of 
His wonderful words and good deeds spread 
through the country. More and more people 
flocked to hear Him. They were so eager to 
be with Him that sometimes Jesus had no 
time to eat or to sleep. The Master and the 


twelve men He had chosen to help Him were 
often very tired. 

Once Jesus sent His twelve helpers, who 
are called the disciples, out to preach and 
heal. When the twelve came back, Jesus saw 
that they were tired and discouraged. So He 
said, ‘“Come away by yourselves to a lonely 
place and rest awhile.” 

Jesus and the disciples got into a boat and 
crossed the Sea of Galilee to find a place 
apart from people. A cool breeze blew across 
the water. The disciples looked forward to a 
chance to rest and to talk quietly with Jesus. 

But crowds from the towns had come 
looking for Jesus. They saw Him go off in 
a boat with the disciples. They had no boats, 
but they went on foot along the shore. By 
the time Jesus and His disciples touched 
land, five thousand men were there to wel- 
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FEAST 
THAT WAS 
LESSON 


come them. Some had brought their wives 
and children. 

The disciples sighed when they saw all the 
people. They had wanted a little rest. Jesus 
had worked just as hard as the others, but 
He did not think of Himself. He thought 
only of the people who needed His help. Be- 
cause they were like sheep without a shep- 
herd, He gave them His love. 

When He saw some in the crowd who 
were sick, He healed them. Then He began 
to teach the people many things about the 
kingdom of God. 

It grew later and later, but the people did 
not become tired of listening. They were so 
interested that they forgot that it was time 
to be looking for food and shelter for the 
night. 

When it was evening, the disciples grew 
impatient and anxious. They came to Jesus 
and said, “This is a desert place, and the day 
is now over. Send the crowds away to go 
into the country and villages to buy food 
and find lodging for themselves.” 

Jesus, who was always open-hearted and 
kind, knew what the people lacked. Some 
had come a long way. They were tired and 
hungry. But Jesus was not worried. He knew 
how they could be fed. “They need not go 
away,” Jesus said calmly. “You give them 
something to eat.” 
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The disciples looked at one another in a 
puzzled sort of way. They could not believe 
that their Master was really serious. He knew 
they had no food. 

“Shall we go and buy two hundred denarii 
worth of food and give it to them to eat?” 
one of the twelve asked. In those days the 
denarius was a coin worth about twenty 
cents. 

“Two hundred denarri,’ scoffed Philip. 
“That would not buy enough for each to get 
a little.” 

Meanwhile, Andrew had been walking 
around in the crowd to see if any of the peo- 
ple had brought their own food. “We 
brought nothing,” he was told. 

In the crowd there was a little boy. His 
mother had sent a lunch with him, much as 


By Aylesa Forsee 


mothers fix picnic lunches for their children 
now. Perhaps the boy’s mother had taught 
him to be generous, or perhaps something 
Jesus had said made him feel he should share 
his lunch. Taking his basket of food, the 
little boy went up to Andrew and pulled at 
his sleeve. ‘I have some bread and fish,” he 
told the disciple. 

“How much?” asked Andrew. 

“Five loaves and two fish,” the boy an- 
swered timidly. 

Andrew took the boy over to Jesus. ‘‘There 
is a lad here who has five barley loaves and 
two fish, but what are they among so many?” 
he said. 

Jesus smiled at the little boy and thanked 
him. Then He turned to the disciples. “Make 
the people sit down on the grass,” He said. 

Obediently, the people sat in groups of 
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fifty or a hundred. Their brightly striped 
robes made splashes of color against the 
green grass. | 

Jesus then took the loaves of bread and 
blessed them. He knew that when we thank 
God for what we have, and even for what we 
hope to get, we open the way for our good 
to come to us. He and the disciples then 
passed the food here and there, but it never 
gave out, because Jesus knew so well that 
God had plenty for all. 

Many of the people had not eaten since 
breakfast, and they were hungry from walk- 
ing. Even so, there was enough for each one 
to have all he wanted. 

Jesus knew that God gives all that is 
needed, but He does not want us to be waste- 
ful. So when the people had eaten, Jesus 
told the twelve, “Gather up the fragments 
left over, that nothing may be lost.” Pieces 
of fish and bread left over from the five 
small loaves filled twelve baskets. 

Now that the people were fed, they began 
to wonder just how Jesus had fed such a 
multitude, “It is a miracle,” the people said. 
“This is of a truth the prophet that was to 
come into the world.” 


Excitement spread through the crowd. 
“Let us make Him our king,” someone sug- 
gested. 


When Jesus saw that they were about to 
take Him by force to make Him king, He 
sent the disciples away. Facing the crowd 
alone, He made them understand that He 
had not come to be the kind of king they 
wanted Him to be. Instead of being crowned 
by them, He meant to go off alone to talk 
with God and find new strength for His 
work of teaching and healing. 


As soon as Jesus made the people see that 
He could not do as they wished, they started 
to leave. They felt well-fed, not just with 
food, but with love and faith. Now they knew 


they needed to be fed with God’s word even 
more than they needed their daily bread. 
And the little boy who had shared his 


lunch had learned the joy that comes in giv- . 


ing what we have, whether it is bread, our 
ability to help others, or love. All his life he 
would remember that when we give the best 
we have and when we help others, we make 
happiness for them and for ourselves. He 
had learned, too, that if we do what God 
wants us to do, our good will come to us. 


If I Lived Next Door to Jesus 
By Dorothy Faubion 


If I lived next door to Jesus, 
What would Jesus say to me? 
“Love your neighbors, and remember 
We are all God’s family.” 


If I ate my meals with Jesus, 
What would Jesus say to me? 
“God, our Father, gives this bounty; 
Let us thank Him joyfully.” 


If I took a walk with Jesus, 
What would Jesus say to me? 
“God, our Father, made the flowers 
And all the beauty we can see.” 


If I went to school with Jesus, 
What would Jesus say to me? 

“Study to be strong and useful, 
As I did in Galilee.” 


If I sat in church with Jesus, 
What would Jesus say to me? 

“God is speaking to His people, 
Saying, “Love and follow Me.’” 
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ANDY, LET'S GO OUTSIDE] | OOPS! THE RAIN 1S BEGINNING 
AND PLAY. TO FALL. IT’S SO WINDY THIS 


UMBRELLA. 
“\T'S CLOUDY 
TODAY. 


HANG ON, ANYWAY. 
\T'S BETTER THAN NONE. THE 
WIND 1S CHILLY. COME ON! LETS RUN! 


UMBRELLAS NO GOOD AT ALL. 


N WE CAN'T GET IN, 
\F IT RAINS MUCH HARDER, 


WE'LL HAVE TO SWIM. 


THERES TIM TURTLES HOUSE. ar) 
WE'VE MET HIM BEFORE. | HOPE 

E'S AT HOME. LET'S KNOCK 


ANDY, | SMELL 
GOOD 


MOTHER SAYS," DONT GO WHERE YOU 
AREN'T INVITED” THERES B-29, AND 
LOOK WHERE HE LIGHTED. 


HELL AWAKEN THE GUARD. WERE 
\N TROUBLE! DEAR ME! THERE ARE 


LOTS OF PLACES THAT I'D RATHER BE 
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LETS CLIMB THIS HILL.STAY 
RIGHT BY MY SIDE. 


PERWAPS ON TOP 
THERES A GOOD 
PLACE TO HIDE. 


AND WKEN THEY ARE 
ANGRY, THEY STING, 
TOO- DEAR! 


\F WE COULD FLY, “TOO, THERE D BE 
NO NEED TO WORRY. THE GUARD 
1S AWAKING.COME ON, LETS HURRY, 


ITS RAINING AGAIN. THE WINDS] [A WHOLE BEE-TALION 
STRONGER ,TOO. SLIPPERY, |1S COMING OUR 
ANDY, WHAT SHALL WE DO? THEY RE SEARCHING ( OGG 


FOR US. THIS 1S NO) 
= 


PLACE TO STAY. wy 


OOPS! LOOK, ANDY, * 
WE RE UP ine AVR. 


[AND WERE READY. 
LOOK, ANDY! OUR 
HOME'S JUST BELOW. 


WE CAN BREAK \T 
OURSELVES 
WE'RE READY TO LIGHT. 


WELL YOU WANTED TO 
FLY. HERE WE GO! 
WHERE? 


ADMIT, WE DION'T SBEE- 
AS WE SHOULD; BUT THEY SHOULDN'T 


WE WERE WRONG. IN FACT, 
E MAKE HONEY THAT TASTES SO GOOD! 


WE WENT WHERE WE 
DION'T BEE- LONG 


THOUGH ANTS CANNOT REALLY SWIM, WHEN HARVESTER ANTS WANT To 

GET ACROSS WATER BARRIERS, THEY FORM THEMSELVES INTO A BALL 
AR 

AT A TIME. \T AS che STRANGERS A SWEET 

WELCOME, TREN che INTURN DAUBS A DROPLET OF HONEY ON THE 

UNWELCOME GUEST UNTIL THE GUEST 1S WET AND STICKY AND FINDS IT HARD TO 

GET AWAY. THEY ALSO STING, AND WHEN THE STING |S NOT EFFECTIVE, THEY 


CLAW AND BITE. A HONEYBEE LEAVES WIS STINGER IN THE ENEMY AND 
DIES BECAUSE OF Ns LOSS. BEES HAVE GUARDS, JUST AS ANTS DO. : 


DER THE WATER LONG 
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y 
Word with God 


1 awoke each morning, have o little talk with 


These are the words | shall use this month. 


God gives me all the good things I de- 
serve. * | am kind and helpful toward 
others, and others do things to help me 
and make me happy. 


I strengthen my body by getting plenty 
of rest. # I remind myself that rest and 
sleep are part of healthful living. I 
thank God for the blessing of rest. 


I obey the rules, # I know that rules are 
made to help us live right. Even if I do 
not like a rule, I obey it, knowing that it 
was made by someone wiser than I. 


1 look for the bright side. # | will keep 
my thoughts, my words, and my ac- 
tions bright and happy. I will think of 
the good things that are ahead. 


I love you. I bless you. I forgive you. 
# When someone is unpleasant, I send 
him thoughts of love, blessing, and for- 
giveness. Soon we are friends again. 


I try to live as Jesus Christ lived. + 
I have God with me, just as Jesus had, 
so I try to be as good as He was. | ask 


'- God to help me reach this goal. 


God's plan for me is good. * | try to 
make myself a cheerful part of every- 
thing about me, and I get along pleas- 
antly with everyone I meet. 


I need His help, I turn to Him and pray. 
He always gives me the help | need. 


I ask God for the things I need # 
I know that God wants to give me ev- 
ery good thing I need, so I thank Him 
for answering my prayers wisely. 


“All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me.” 


* I trust God today to show me how to 


live a happy, useful life. He knows best. 


Whatever I do, I feel God helping me. 


# Wherever I am, I know that God is | 


with me. He makes me strong. He 
shows me the right path to follow. 


Teach me Your way, Father. * | want 


to know what You would like to have = 
me do, so I ask You to guide me. I trust | 


You in all things. 


I am thankful that God’s world is good. 
* 1 trust Him to set everything right, 
because I know that He wants only the 
good for me and for everyone. 


All good things come from God. * 
I remember to thank Him each day for 
the good things I have, for happiness, 


and for the chance to learn and grow. 


I have faith in God's healing life and 
power. * I do not believe He wants 
me to be sick or in pain. I believe He 
wants me to be well and strong. 


God is always close to me. ® Whenever : 
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“God dwells within me. guides my 
way.” * I never feel lonely, because | 
know that I have the love and friend- 
ship of everyone who loves God. 


I do not try to “get even” with others. 
# When someone does or says some- 
thing that hurts me, I forgive quickly, 
and I forget unpleasant things. 


Whatever I need to do, God helps me. 
#1 never say, “I can't,” to my family or 
my teachers, because I know that with 
God's help I can. 


I love all people. # | thank God for my 
friends, and ask Him to help me show 
my love toward others by being a 
friend to all. 


I try not to be jealous of anyone. ® | re- 
member that I, too, am God's perfect 
child. I know that God loves me and 
will always comfort me. 


God made the world and called it 
good. * His good life and love are in 
all things. I will try today to make my 
world good by being happy and kind. 


This is God’s wonderful world. When- 
ever I want to feel closer to God, I look 
at the trees, the grass, the sky; and I 
know that He is everywhere about me. 


I am glad that God loves me. * Know- 
ing that He cares for me and watches 
over me makes me feel happy and safe. 
I try to let others know that I trust God. 


I ask God to bless others today. * If I 
see anyone who is sick or unhappy, I 
will say silently, “God bless you.” I will 
think of him as being well and happy. 


I try to be cheerful all the time. # 
I know that those around me are hap- 
pier if I am happy, so I remember to 
laugh and smile as often as I can. 


I know that I can be better than I am. 
* | will try, from now until Easter, to 
make myself a little better each day. I 
have faith that with God's help, I can. 


I say to God, “Thy will be done.” * 
Even when I-cannot understand why 
things happen, I have faith that God is 
in charge and that all is well. 


I turn my troubles over to God. ® When 
anything bothers me, | stop thinking 
about it and think about God's love 
and wisdom. I let Him take charge. 


“I can do all things through God.” # 
I am strong and brave. I can meet any 
test that comes to me, because my 
strength and courage come from God. 


d Each of us has his own special prayer that he likes to use when he talks with God. My 


is special prayer is the Lord’s Prayer. Perhaps that is your best-loved prayer, too. Or maybe 
* : yours is one that Mother taught you. Besides this prayer, we like to have a thought for each 


day to help us make the day a happy one. This month's prayer thoughts will help you to be 
strong, courageous, forgiving, and kind. Please write and tell us how you like using them. 
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Brotherhood Is a Wonderful Thing! 


BY RANDA MOSCOVITZ (12 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


What a wonderful feeling to wake up one 
morn 

And find brotherhood to all men had been 
born. 

It would give you a warm sort of feeling 
inside 

To know that all men by God’s laws will 
abide. 


It does not matter what race or what creed; 

Who would judge people just by their 
breed? 

Each year, Brotherhood Week comes our 
way, 

But don’t be a brother on one certain day. 

Yes, be a brother throughout the year, 

And your heart will be full of good cheer. 


A Trip Through Space 


BY JANE FLEISHMAN (10 years) 
Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 


Oh, come into my rocket ship, 

And we will take a merry trip; 

We'll travel to the moon and sun— 

Oh, we will have alot of fun. 

We'll eat our lunch on the planet Mars; 
We'll go to Pluto; we'll see the stars. 
And when you've seen enough, why then 
We'll rocket back to earth again. 
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The Sun 


BY FRITZ ZIEGENFUSS (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The rays of the sun, they shine— 

They shine in the valley so deep; 

They shine on the mountain so tall; 

They shine over the meadow so green. 

And in the dusk of the sunset, they glow— 
A bright, bright red, they show 

For a little while, and then disappear 
Behind the mountain peaks. 


Sometimes at Night 


BY SELENE MAIN (10 years) 
Alva, Okla. 


Sometimes at the end of day, 

I like to sit and pray, 

Upon the window sill—strange place? 
Sometimes it’s fun to even think 

The window screen is lace. 

And when I see the twinkling stars, 

I think with gladness true: 

I’m glad God made the earth, me, and you; 
And then I hope that you're glad, too. 


God 
BY LAURI-ANN FRUEH (7 years) 
Falls Village, Conn. 


God made everything that is true— 
Mountains of purple and skies of blue. 
God made everything that is true. 
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The Teapot 


By FREDYE JO WILLIAMS (7 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


My merry little teapot 

Is a shapely little miss. 
Singing a happy tune, 

She spreads joy 
Throughout the house 

At night, dt morn, at noon. 


The Ending of Day 


BY MIKE SELIG (10 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


The sun is sinking in western Seas, 
And night is drawing nigh, 

With blue and gold and yellow, too, 
Blended to make the sky. 


The very bright sun is tinted orange; 
The birds are singing low. 

For now the day is ended; 

It’s time for us to go. 


So now the sky is darkened; 
The birds are sleeping tight. 
There’s silence in the world, 
And it’s time to say good night. 


A Little Black Dog 


BY ROBERT LATHEM (11 years) 
Alpharetta, Ga. 


Guess what my dad 
Brought home to me. 
A little puppy dog, 
Just as black as can be. 


It has little white feet, 
As white as snow. 

You ought to see it run, 
Because it can really go. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note foun 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 


Valentine’s Day 


BY JACQUELINE ENGLE (9 years) 
Austin, Tex. 


Valentine’s Day is very near; 
I hope it brings good cheer. 


Mind Your Mother 


BY PAT BENNINGTON (8 years) 
Denton, Md. 


“Joyce, Joyce, where are you?” called Mrs. 
Race from the doorway. 

“Here I am, Mom. As sure as my name's 
Joyce Race,” answered Joyce. She ran as fast 
as she could to her mommy. 

“Please make the beds,” said her mother. 

“O.K., Mom. You know I must mind my 
mother.” 

So, upstairs she went. Mr. Race was asleep 
on the couch. Joyce crept on tiptoe, so as not 
to awaken him. The noise of his snores made 
her make the beds quickly. Then she crept 
on tiptoe downstairs. 

“Thank you,” said Mother. “You may go 
play now.” 
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By Esther Freshman 


I LIKE to take my spaceship 

And go traveling to the moon; 

And all the while I’m traveling, 
I sing a little tune: 


Hi! to the stardrop, 
Hi! to the breeze— 
Sail my little spaceship 
With the greatest ease; 


Hi! to the moonbeam, 
Hi! to the rain! 

Hi! to the Milky Way 
That makes me a lane; 


Hi! to the earth land— 
That’s Mom I see; 
Hmmmm! She’s baking cookies— 


It’s home port for me! 
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Tony Breaks a Sale 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Well, ma’am, the pony has bad habits,” 
Mr. Oaks explained. “He balks, paws, and 
kicks. I’m thinking he might be dangerous 
for my boy.” 

Mrs. Ross looked surprised. ‘Has he given 
you trouble before, Ronnie?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am! He’s good as gold—even 
does tricks for me. I—I think he just doesn’t 
want to leave me. Please, Mrs. Ross, don’t 
sell him. Let me take him to the fair next 
week, There’s a big cash prize for the best 
animal performance on the children’s after- 
noon program. I was going to ask you to 
let me take him and try for it if you hadn't 
sold him,” Ronnie pleaded. 

“Lady, the boy's right. The pony is cer- 
tainly attached to him.” Mr. Oaks agreed. 
“Now, about our trade...” 

“Never mind about that, Mr. Oaks. I 
wouldn’t think of holding you to it under 
the circumstances,” Mrs. Ross assured him. 

“That’s mighty nice of you, ma’am.” Mr. 
Oaks beamed. He continued, appraising 
Tony’s sleek, well-proportioned body, “And 
the boy may have a good idea about the 
tricks and the fair.” 

“I, too, am thinking the same thing,” Mrs. 
Ross mused. “Whether they win or not, 
they would be happy; that’s what counts.” 

“Exactly,” Mr. Oaks agreed heartily. 
“What's more, I'll fix your nursery room if 
you will take my Mary as a pupil.” 

“How wonderful!” Mrs. Ross cried de- 
lightedly. “Now we all can be happy! 
Thanks to you, Tony, for breaking the sale.” 
She hugged the pony. “You are truly a grand 
little horse, and you shall stay with Ronnie 
until our Tommy is as big a boy in size and 
in heart as he is.” 

Ronnie was too happy to speak. 
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George Washington 


BY GEORGIA TUCKER SMITH 


George Washington, so we have 
heard, 
When he was very small, 
Cut down a little cherry tree 
With no excuse at all. 
He shouldered all the blame and said, 
“I cannot tell a lie.” 
Perhaps he went to bed without 
His piece of cherry pie. 
He did not know that some day 
He would rise to wealth and fame, 
And that our country’s capitol 
Would bear his honored name; 
That cherry trees would blossom there, 
A lovely sight to see, 
Year after year to beautify 
The land he helped make free. 
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LISTENING EARS 


BY MARTHA SMOCK 


\\ 

L ET's play our silence game,” Mother 
said. Mary and David loved to play the si- 
lence game with Mother. 

They sat in their little chairs, and Mother 
sat in hers, They put their feet on the floor 
and folded their hands in their laps. They 
sat up very straight. They closed their eyes 
gently. They were as quiet as they could be. 
They were very, very quiet. 

They listened with their ears for the 
sounds around them. At first it did not seem 
as if there were any sounds at all! But their 
ears were good ears, and Mother said if they 
listened very quietly, they could hear even 
the tiniest sounds. Because they were very 
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quiet, their ears began to hear tiny sounds. 

“Tick, tock,” said the clock. It was a tiny 
sound, but their ears heard it. Usually, Mary 
and David did not hear the clock ticking in 
the room, because they were not still enough. 
But they heard it now, and they knew that 
Mother heard it, too. 

They heard a bird singing in a tree out- 
side; they heard the rustle of the wind in 
the leaves of the tree; they heard the sound 
of an airplane high, high in the sky. 

Then they heard Mother whisper their 
names. “Mary,” she called, oh, so softly. 

“Yes, Mother,” answered Mary, more soft- 
ly than Mother. 

“David,” called Mother softly. 

“Yes, Mother,” answered David in his 
quietest little voice. 

This was the end of the game, and they 
jumped up and laughed. 

Mother said, “You may run out and play 
now. Because you have learned to listen with 
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your two ears, you will hear more different 
sounds today than ever before. You just wait 
and see.” 

Sometimes when Mary and David were 
playing and Mother called them to come in 
for lunch, they did not hear her the first time 
she called. But today they heard her right 
away. 

“Yes, Mother,” they called back. 

And Mother heard them right away, be- 
cause she had practiced listening, too. 

When they said their blessing at mealtime, 
they really heard the words, because they lis- 
tened with their ears. 

After dinner when Daddy asked them if 
they would like to go to the drugstore with 
him, they heard him right away, even though 
they were in the next room. 

When they walked down the street with 
Daddy, they told him all the things they 
could hear as they walked along. They could 
hear the sound of the radios and televisions 
in the houses they passed; they could hear 
children laughing and playing in the back 
yatds of the houses; they could hear a siren, 
even though they could not see the fire en- 
gine; they could hear a horn honking on an- 


other street; they could hear birds twittering 
in the trees. 

Daddy was glad to know they had such good 
listening ears, and he said that he would like 
to play the silence game with them, too. 

When they went to bed that night, they 
listened carefully to the words of The Prayer 
of Faith as they said it with Mother. Then 
they said another prayer: 

“The light of God surrounds us. 

The love of God infolds us. 

The power of God protects us. 

The presence of God watches over us. 
Wherever we are, God is!” 

When they closed their eyes, they could 
hear the drowsy sounds of the night. They 
went to sleep happily. 
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VALENTINE 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Daw sometimes wondered why he al- 
ways wanted to help Charley Brewer. When 
the big, raw-boned fellow first moved into 
the neighborhood, the two boys had clashed. 
Charley had tried to bully David, but David 
had managed to keep his head and come out 
the winner. They had been friends ever since, 
and David knew that it was more than his 
victory that had kept him interested in Char- 
ley. The boy had courage and loyalty and 
other splendid qualities, and he was doing 
well in spite of many handicaps. His parents 
were uneducated and poor. The Brewers 
worked hard for anything they got, but 
Charley never complained. 

Last week when it snowed, Charley had 
planned on cleaning walks in Pleasanton to 
earn money to buy valentines for his friends 
at school. Then he sprained his ankle and 
had to creep about with a cane instead of 
heaving big shovelfuls of snow out of the 
way. 

Now the boys stood in the after-school 
quiet under the big bare oak and talked 
about the party tomorrow. When David 
asked Charley if he had bought his valentines 
yet, Charley grinned, but his eyes looked 
hurt. 

“I guess this ain’t my year to send any,” he 
said simply. “I ain’t got the cash.” 

David asked, “What about that pair of 
skis you’ve been making? Even if you can’t 
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shovel snow, you ought to get a good price 
for them.” 

“It'll take a week’s more work to get them 
right,” Charley answered. “But don’t worry. 
I don’t care much about giving a lot. But I'd 
still like to give Cory a nice one. All you 
Spartans have been swell to me, and she’s 
the only girl in school who doesn’t treat me 
kinda funny. She treats me just like she does 
the other fellows. So I specially wanted to 
give her a beauty, but——’”’ He shrugged and 
let his words die. 

This was not the first time Charley had 
spoken about the valentine he wanted to get 
for Coralee and explained that giving her 
one was his way of telling all the Spartans 
that he appreciated their friendship. Getting 
a valentine for Coralee had seemed to mean 
a great deal to him, but he was giving it up, 
as he had had to give up so many things. 

“T'll tell you what,” David said. “‘I like the 
looks of those skis. I'll pay you for them 
now, and you can deliver them when they're 
done.” 

Charley laughed knowingly. “No deal, 
Dave! You've already got a good pair, and 
you don’t need those skis any more than you 
need three legs. You just want to help me 
out.” 

David flushed. Charley had seen through 
him! 

“O.K.,” he said. “I'll try again. What do 
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you say to my lending you enough money to 
buy Coralee a valentine? I've got some in my 
bank that I’m not using.” 

Charley shook his head. ““Pop’d skin me if 
I borrowed to buy a valentine. He says 
they’re silly anyway, and he’s always telling 
me that going into debt is like stepping into 
quicksand. It’ll suck a fellow under!” 

“Going into debt to me wouldn’t suck you 
under,” David protested. “I wouldn’t make 
it hard for you.” 

“I know you wouldn’t,” Charley said 
apologetically. “But I got to do it my way or 
forget it. And it looks like I have to forget 
it, But thanks, Dave.” 

When the boys parted at the lane that led 
to David's house, he was still trying to figure 
out some way to help Charley get enough 
money to buy a valentine for Coralee. May- 
be, he thought, what hurts Charley about this 
is that it makes him remember all the things 
he has had to give up—big things and little 
things—just because money is so hard for 
him to get. Somehow, there must be a way 
to solve Charley's problem. But every time 
David thought he had found an answer, he 
came up against Charley’s pride and inde- 
pendence and had to put his idea aside. He 
was still struggling with the question when 
he went to school the next morning; and in 
spite of the pack of valentines under his 
arm, he felt heavy-hearted. 

When he reached his room, he saw Char- 
ley. And everything changed. Something had 
happened overnight! Charley's face was 
wreathed in smiles, and his eyes shone so 
bright that David knew that somehow or 
other he had gotten a valentine for Coralee! 

David put his valentines for his friends 
into the big box on Miss Morgan’s desk. 

“Everything O.K.?” he asked Charley. 

Charley nodded. “Mom helped me out.” 

David went on to his seat, happy because 
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Charley’s problem seemed to be solved. But 
he was curious. How had it happened? Mrs. 
Brewer never seemed to have an extra penny. 
How Charley could have gotten the valen- 
tine, even with her help, was a mystery. 
David thought about it so much that he had 
a hard time getting his lessons. It was a re- 
lief when Miss Morgan said it was time to 
distribute the valentines and after that school 
would end for the day. 

She asked David and Andy to be monitors 
and deliver the valentines when she called 
the names. 

David watched each one as it came from 
the box, more interested in those that went 
to Coralee than to himself or anyone else. He 
did not want to miss seeing the one Charley 
was giving her. 

At last Miss Morgan held up a valentine 
in an envelope made from a neatly folded 
piece of tablet paper. She called Coralee’s 
name, and David took it to Coralee’s desk. 
The writing was Charley's big scrawl. 

David glanced swiftly at Charley. Char- 
ley’s ears were red. 

David lingered near Coralee’s desk while 
she unwrapped the valentine. It was shining 
satin, puffed like a small pillow. The satin 
had turned yellow, but the gold lettering, 
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“To my Valentine,” was bright. Fluted 
around the satin was delicate lace that looked 
as though a touch might shatter it. It was 
richer and more elaborate than any valentine 
David had ever seen. 

Miss Morgan had to call his name twice 
for his next delivery, and he went toward 
her desk with the sound of Louise’s titter in 
his ears. 

“That’s the craziest old valentine I ever 
saw!” she said. “Where do you suppose 
Charley got it? Off the junk heap?” 

She was craning her neck across the aisle 
and staring at the valentine. 

Charley must have seen and heard her. He 
tore a piece of paper from his tablet, wrote 
something on it, and gave it to Miss Morgan. 


FLORENCE 
MSCURDY 
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She nodded, and he left the room. 

David guessed that Charley had been so 
disturbed by Louise’s teasing that he did not 
want to stay for the rest of the party. Where 
he had gone David could not guess, but he 
was glad that Charley was not there to see 
Louise attracting attention to the old- 
fashioned valentine, pointing at it and gig- 
gling. Every neck craned. All eyes stared. 
Some of the children began tittering with 
Louise. 

The confusion grew until Miss Morgan 
left her desk and the valentine box and came 
back to Coralee’s desk. 

“What's the excitement?” she asked. 

Coralee was flushed and indignant. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she said. “Louise 
seems to think Charley's valentine is funny, 
but I think it’s beautiful. The most beautiful 
one I ever got!” 

David said stoutly, “I don’t see anything 
to laugh at. It’s interesting looking—like it 
had a real history to it.” 

“Ancient history!” Louise tittered. 

Miss Morgan had been bending over the 
valentine and studying it. Now she straight- 
ened and looked down at Louise, so amused 
that the girl wriggled with embarrassment. 

“Ignorance and ridicule make a rare team, 
Louise,” she said. ““The less we know about 
a thing, the more apt we are to make fun of 
it. David, will you please go to the library 
and bring the red book entitled, Collector's 
Items, and ask Charley to come back? You'll 
find the book on the far wall, at the end of 
the bottom shelf.” 

David hurried to the library. Hurrying 
seemed to be all he could do for Charley, but 
he suspected that Miss Morgan was going to 
give Charley the help he needed to keep this 


Louise was pointing at the 
valentine and giggling. 
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My valentine isn’t lacy 

Or tied up with ribbon blue; 
It hasn’t a heart upon it, 

But I'll describe it for you: 


It has two eyes, round and shiny, 
A long, silky tail that wags— 

Yes, you see, it’s a cuddly puppy 
That goes by the name of Rags. 


Now, Rags isn’t quite so pretty 
As some other dogs I’ve seen, 
But he’s always polite and friendly 
And never gets cross or mean. 


By Fay Wilson 


He wiggles and romps and frolicks 


And follows wherever I go. 


Rags is really a very nice doggy, 


And that’s why I love him so. 


day and Louise’s cruelty from being a hurt- 
ful memory. 

Back in the room with Charley and the 
book, he handed the red volume to Miss 
Morgan. 

She opened the pages wide; but before she 
held it for all to see, she said, “Charley, do 
you know what a really wonderful valentine 
you gave Coralee?” 

The big, raw-boned fellow stammered, “I 
don’t want to brag, Miss Morgan, but my 
mother said it belonged to her grandmother, 
and it’s got to be a kinda antique. She said 
she wanted Cory to have it because boys 
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don’t care about such things and Cory’s the 
kind of girl who'd know what to do with 
nice things. My mother likes her a lot!” 

Miss Morgan put her hand on Charley’s 
shoulder. 

“I agree with your mother, Charley,” she 
said. ‘Coralee is a fine girl, and she knows 
lovely things when she sees them. I'll leave 
this book on my desk, and all of you can read 
about the valentines people used to give— 
like this lovely one Charley gave to Coralee.” 

David smiled. There was nothing ignorant 
about Miss Morgan, he thought happily. She 
never did make fun of other people. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

In the Good Words Booster Club we re- 
member the power of our words. We remem- 
ber that we build our world by our words, 
expressed either silently or aloud. As the 
Bible says, “Death and life are in the power 
of the tongue.” 

God is our help in thinking and speaking 
words of love. The words we think and 
speak are seeds that we sow. And about this 
the Bible says, ‘““Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

Seeds we sow come up multiplied, and so 
we reap a harvest much greater than what 


we sow. We sow loving thoughts and words 
and reap a great harvest of love and joy and 
happiness, coming to us from every direc- 
tion. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you to 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication form. We shall be glad to have you 
join with us as we think, say, and do only 
that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 
Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: We would like to join the 
Good Words Booster Club as a family unit. 
There are three of us—Mother, Father, and 
Son, eight years old. 

We have been reading Wer Wispom for 
several years now and think it is a wonder- 
ful magazine for children—and I enjoy it 
very much, too. 

We shall be looking forward to three ap- 
plication forms so our club can get organized 
officially, although we have already started 
using good words. —MRS. P 


= The application forms are on their way to 
you, good friends. 
Perhaps others of you readers should like 
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to have a family club, or a club in your 
school, in your Sunday school, or with 
friends in your neighborhood. If you will 
write to me, I shall be glad to help you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying my best to carry 
out the club pledge. It makes me happy 
whenever I do so. The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me many times. 

One day many other boys and I went to the 
farm to carry maize. When we got there, 
each of us except one boy was able to carry 
his load of maize. We were going on when 
I remembered the club pledge, and I went 
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back to help the boy. I pray that I remember 
to let God help me do more good. 
—TABUGBO (West Africa) 


« You remembered to put into practice the 
golden rule of doing unto others what you 
would like others to do for you. And you did 
it first! You are carrying out the club promise 
in a praiseworthy way. 


Dear Barbara: | am sure you will be happy 
to know that I have been corresponding with 
my pen pal for weeks now and have had 
happy results with him, I have just finished 
writing a letter to him, and I am going to 
write to many more pen pals. 

Another wonderful thing happened to 
me. I took a subscription for WEE WIsDOM 
from a book seller! —ROBERT 


= As you say, Robert, pen friends are fun! 
Perhaps, other readers would like to choose 
and write to a pen pal. 


Dear Barbara: Today some friends and I 
were called into the principal’s room in our 
school. I was afraid because when you are 
called to the principal’s room, it is usually 
because you have not acted in a right and 
good way. But I said The Prayer of Faith as 
we went toward the office, and I was not 
afraid. When we got there, he wanted us to 
do some special work for him. That is how 
The Prayer of Faith helped me this month. 
—GRACE 


= Thank you, Grace, for telling us how God 
helped you turn fear into courage. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have found that when I can- 
not decide which way to turn, if I will pray, 
God will help me decide the best way pos- 
sible. I am usually in a flutter of excitement 
and do not take time to let God help me. But 
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I am going to try to calm down from now on. 

I have found in many other ways that 
prayer helps. So every night before I go to 
bed, I say prayers not only for myself but 
also for others. —MARY 


= We remember with you, Mary, that prayer 
is talking to God and listening to God for 
the good ideas that He sends to help us and 
to help others. 


Dear Barbara: | have my membership letter 
and card, and I am happy to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. When I got 
my Wee WIsDoM in the mail, the first thing 
I did was read the Good Words Booster 
Club pages. —RICHARD 


= We, too, are glad that you are a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. We know 
that you will be happy as you remember to 
pray and to trust God to help you in all that 
you think, say, and do. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 

Karolyn Ruth Payne (9), Circle Dr., Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Lester Keith Mohamed (9), 25 Laz- 
zari St., San Fernando, British West Indies; 
Georgette Deroche (10), 425 Roe St., Haledon, 
Paterson 2, N.J.; Audrey Lien (10), Agate, N. 
Dak.; Chandara de Alwis (10), Trinity College, 
Kandy, Ceylon; Elaine Shinagawa (10), P.O. Box 
848, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii; Susie Offutt (11), 
17 N. Maple St., Webster Groves, Mo.; Eleanore 
Anderson (11), 2411 ist Ave. W., Seattle 99, 
Wash.; Betty Lou Howerton (11), Redoak, Va.; 
Claire Solberg (11), Bisbee, N. Dak.; Vicky 
Hankin (11), 6414 Dunlop St. W., Barrie, Ont., 
Canada, 
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Fold _ 


Fold under 


cc 


Fold 


BY MARGARETTA HARMON 


POP-UP valentines are fun. Cut a piece of 
note paper 7 by 8 inches. Fold it in half the 
long way. Four inches down the fold from 
the top, mark a small X. With the fold at 
its center, sketch half a heart. Make it 2 
inches wide at its widest part and let its point 
touch the X (Fig. 1). Along the open edge, 
measure down from the top 114 inches. 
Draw line from this point across to the heart 
(A-B). Cut through both thicknesses of 
paper along A-B and around the top of the 
heart. (Fig. 1). 

Now open the paper and fold it in half 
crosswise, so the top of the heart just touches 
the top edge of the paper. Fold each side of 
the heart upward from B to X (Fig. 1). The 
heart will then stand out (Fig 2). When 
you fold the paper together to form a book- 
let, the heart inside will bend forward. When 
you open the booklet, the heart will pop up. 
Color the heart red. Write a message on 
either or both sides of it. On the booklet’s 
cover paint a spray of flowers or paste some 
clipped from a magazine or a seed catalog. 
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A SPECIAL VALENTINE 


TO MAKE a very special valentine for Mother, 
you will need a large paper doily and a piece 
of red construction paper large enough to 
fit under the doily. : 

Cut out the center of the doily and paste 
the doily on the red construction paper. 
Paste a snapshot of yourself in the very cen- 
ter. Use paints or crayons to print I LOVE 
YOU, MOTHER near the picture. 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 
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Dear 
for you 4 L 


Please button on 
my valentine ! 


BY MARION ULLMARK 


WANT TO make some different valentines this 
year? Then try this button-on valetine. It’s a 
real quickie to make. Cut a four-inch heart 
from red construction paper, and cut a one- 
inch slit down the center. Print this message 
on the heart: 


Dear Valentine, for you I pine; 
Please button-on my valentine! 


These valentines are good for both boys 
and girls, as they can be buttoned on shirts 
or blouses. Give these “different” valentines 
a try this year. They’re fun to make and fun 
to wear. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick ; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannabh More Kobaus. 


February, 1956 


] wo MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 


For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


YOu 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Send [].WEE WISDOM $2 [J YOU §1 
To 
Street 
City 
Send [).WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 

To 
Street 
City 

finches... to pay for this order. 

My Name 
Street 
City 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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Roland Rexroth 


S UPPOSE the quiz master on a radio and 
television show were to ask you this ques- 
tion: “Why is the date January 20, 1892, so 
important in the world of sports?” Could 
you tell him? 

Perhaps the stamps we illustrate will give 
you a clue to the answer. It concerns one of 
the world’s most popular sports, basketball. 
Now, you may have guessed the answer. It 
is the date on which the first competitive 
basketball game was played. 

Basketball today is played and watched by 
more people than any other game. Nearly 
two million games a year are played by boys, 
girls, men, and women. Over a hundred mil- 
lion persons attend these games. 

Basketball is unusual in that it is the only 
game “invented” by one person. The story 
of its origin by Dr. James E. Naismith is a 
very interesting one. 

In the year 1891, Dr. Naismith was an in- 
structor in physical education at the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
A lecturer was talking one day about athletic 
games: He listed a number of things that he 
thought should be included in an ideal game. 
Among them were: it should be suitable for 
playing indoors; should provide fast action; 
leave the players free to move in any direc- 
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tion; have frequent opportunities to score 
points; and so on. After hearing this lecture, 
Dr. Naismith, who had been an outstanding 
athlete while attending McGill University in 
Toronto, Canada, went home, and before 
the next morning had worked out the game 
of basketball almost as we know it today. 


Originally, there were seven players on 
each side, and the baskets, as we call the 
hoops through which the ball is thrown to 
score points, actually were peach baskets 
hung on the walls at both ends of the gym- 
nasium. Later, the number of players on each 
side was changed to nine, then to eight. In 
1897 the number was reduced to five—two 
forwards, a center, and two guafds. The 
number of players has not been changed 
since that date. 


The writer knew Dr. Naismith, who in 
later years was a professor at the University 
of Kansas. He often said he was proud of 
the many, many thousands of fine basketball 
players all over the world who found such 
enjoyment and physical benefit in playing the 
game that he had devised. 

Basketball is now played almost every- 
where, outdoors as well as indoors. Outdoor 
games are especially popular in Europe and 
in South America. Several South American 
countries have issued stamps honoring their 
favorite sport—basketball. 


Although many changes in the rules of the 
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VALENTINES ON THE FARM 


BY LAURA ARLON 


Mary and Jerry live on a farm. 

So on Valentine Day, 

They gave each animal a valentine. 

What did they give? Can you say? 

They gave a cracker to Polly, their parrot; 

To Pinky, the rabbit, a crispy, fresh - -----. 

To their horse Prince, a gray-and-white 
dapple, 


They gave a big, shiny red - - - - - ’ 
The hens and the rooster that crows every 
morn 


Were given a valentine of sweet, yellow - - - -. 
The cows in the barn, that cold winter day, 
Were given an extra helping of ---. 
Tabby, the cat, awoke from a dream 


game have been made since basketball first 
began, Dr. Naismith’s five principles on 
which he based the game have not been 
changed, They are: 

1. The ball may be thrown in any direc- 
tion. 

2. No running with the ball. 

3. No hard personal contact of the play- 
ers is permitted. 

4. Elevated goals. 

5. Continuous attempt to gain possession 
of the ball. 

If you are interested in basketball, you 
will surely want to add one or more basket- 
ball stamps to your collection. 
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Answers on Page 40 


And happily lapped up a saucer of - - - - - : 
As a special treat, the twins’ dog, Randy, 
Was given a piece of valentine -----. 


ON WHEELS THEY GO! 


BY ELSIE S, LINDGREN 


Jim carries mother’s grocery bag on 
The willing wheels of his new red - - - - - : 


Joe and Jane and all their playmates 
Race along on roll-away - - - -- - 


Up the garden path so narrow 
Bennie pushes his new - ---------+. 


Sally is playing house today; 
She pushes her doll - - - - - -- - down the way. 


Daddy is riding a big new bicycle 
While Billy and Beth each ride a--------. 


DROP ONE 


BY DORIS LITTERLY 


The first word in this group has six letters. 
After you figure out the first word, drop a 
letter and rearrange the other five letters to 
form the second word. Then drop a letter 
and rearrange the rest to make the third 
word. Drop another letter and arrange the 
remaining three to form the last word. 


A stinging insect - ----= 
A direction i 
Ripped 
To decay. 
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Atergain 
A game that Daniel Boone 
played 
By Opal Calhoun 


DANIEL BOONE learned to 
play this game while held as 
a captive of the Shawnee 
Indians. 

Put ten big white soup 
beans in a bowl. Mark one of 
the beans with a crayon. This 
marked bean is the chief. Or 
you may use a brown or black 
bean if you prefer. 

The players take turns try- 
ing to shake the bowl in such 
a manner as to cause the 
chief to hop out with the loss 
of as few white beans as pos- 
sible. When the player has 
caused the chief to leap out, 
he is given ten points for 
each white bean left in the 
bowl. This can be done either 
only once around or any 
number of rounds,” keeping 
score. 

It takes a lot of skill to get 
the chief out, and it is great 
fun. Try it. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Valentines on the Farm 


Carrot. Apple. Corn, Hay. 
Cream. Candy. 


On Wheels They Go! 


Wagon. Skates. Wheelbarrow. 
Carriage. Tricycle. 


Drop One 
Hornet. North. Torn. Rot. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


DO YOU remember the story about George Washington’s cut- 
ting down his father’s cherry tree? It was a fine young 
tree, and George’s father was angry when he saw it 
had been chopped down. But when he asked his son 
about it, the boy answered, “I cannot tell a lie, Father. 
I cut down your tree with my little hatchet.” His father was 
pleased that George told the truth. 

Because of this little story, we associate cherries with 
George Washington’s birthday, so it would be appropriate 
to make something with cherries in it this month. 


Cherry-Cheese Tarts (serves 8) 
Shells 


4 ozs. cream cheese 2 cups flour 
1/, cup shortening Y, tsp. salt 
BLEND softened cream cheese and shortening together in a 
little bowl. Sift 2 cups of flour in another bowl, and add 14 
teaspoon salt. Then add the cheese mixture to the flour, us- 
ing a fork to cut it in. Press this dough into a firm ball. Pinch 
off about an eighth of it and roll out on a lightly floured 
board, so that it is 1 inch thick. Line individual piepans with 
dough, folding dough up at edges and pinching the corners 
to form a square. Or you may fit dough over inverted custard 
cups and pinch to make four corners. Prick with a fork. Pre- 
heat your oven to 425° and bake about ten minutes or until 
delicately browned. 


Cherry Filling 
2 cups pitted cherries lf; cup sugar 
1/; cup cherry juice Y/; cup brown sugar 
Y tsp. almond extract 3 ths. quick-cooking tapioca 


COMBINE cherries, juice, almond extract, sugars, and tapioca. 
Cook until thick. Cool a little. Pour into tart shells. 

Now, we'll wash our utensils and put them away, so 
Mother will let us cook again another day. 
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Valentine Waltz Song 


is of J ly (not - fas t) Words and Music by Elizabeth Wilbur Bentley 
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Oh, make me hap-py and love 


Oh, make me hap- py and_ love 


==: 
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This val - en- tine 1 send to you, With lace and 
| flow-ers and am bird of blue. It means I love 
() 
tu - ly true. me, 
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“It was either the Geiger counter or the Atoms for Peace Club 
that really started all the trouble. Whichever it was, Slim Jepson 
knew that the chain reaction Cleo Dulaine had set off in his affairs 
threatened to run wild. The worst of it was that Marjorie Steyefis 


was caught in the fallout, and he didn’t want a swell girl like Orie 


and feg 
of Oday 
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be hurt.” 
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DuNL énjoy reading You, and you'll get helpful advice that will keep you 
g like a “square” in your teen-age circle of “smoothies.” 


Vhy not send for your subscription for You magazine today? It is priced at 
Snly $1 a year, and you can order it by writing to: 


YOU 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


Give and Take 


(Continued from page 15) 


plaster for the inside of the dugout. When 
the water was burned out of the “gyp,’”’ as he 
called it, a fine white powder was left. It was 
really plaster of Paris, the finest plaster in 
the world. Hob had promised that some 
Saturday he would help. And true to his 
promise, he appeared on a pleasant Saturday 
morning. Aunt Sally and Jennie came too. 
Over an outdoor fire made in a framework 
of rocks, the gypsum broke into pieces and 
then into powder. It was Eben’s job to keep 


the fire burning. It would be a good week’s 
work to get enough powder for the plaster- 
ing, but Hob declared the results would be 
worth all the effort. Bonnyellen would have 
a shining white dugout. 


That night when he went to bed, Eben said 

a prayer of thanksgiving for his neighbors. 

Then, out of habit, he reached for his silver 

dollar that he had laid on his washstand. It 

was gone! And in its place was a dried-up 

bunch of wild flowers—the same kind that 
Jennie was forever gathering. 
To be continued 
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“Since you are reading ‘The Sandpaper Sandwich’ in this issue of WEE WIS- 
DOM, I thought that now would be a good time to tell you about the edition of WEE 
WISDOM that is published for blind boys and girls. 

“This special WEE WISDOM is printed in Grade 2 Braille. Braille printing is 
done with raised dots, which are used in different patterns to represent the different 
letters of the alphabet. Here is the Braille alphabet shown with printed dots instead of 
raised ones: 


“Blind children can read Braille, difficult though it looks, as well as you can read | 
these printed letters. Braille WEE WISDOM has the same reading material in it as — 


your own WEE WISDOM has; but, because Braille takes up more space than our type, 
Braille WEE WISDOM is larger, as you can see from the picture. 


“WEE WISDOM makes a perfect valentine gift for any boy or girl; but blind i § 


children are especially glad to receive their edition of WEE WISDOM, because there 
are not so many books and magazines in Braille as there are in ink print. If you know 
a blind boy or girl who can read Grade 2 Braille, you can give him or her a wonderful 


valentine. All it will cost is the price of a stamp, because no charge is ever made for § 


the Braille edition of WEE WISDOM. 

“Just have Mother or Daddy help you write a letter about your blind friend. Give 
his name, address, and age; and be sure to say that he can read Grade 2 Braille. Send 
your letter to: The Braille Department, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri. As soon as your letter gets here, we will send your little blind friend his own sub- 
scription for Braille WEE WISDOM free of charge. Won’t that be a fine valentine? 

“Unity also has Braille publications for teen-agers and adults. If your family has 
blind friends or relatives, have Mother or Daddy write to the address given above for 
complete information. Happy Valentine’s Day to you all!” 


Arthur 
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